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aBSTRfiCT 

This paper quantifies and analyzes the total flows of 
human capital moving in and, out of the West over time as a result of 
interregional migration. Particular emphasis is placed on analyzing 
the "age-education" interaction effect of migration on flows of human 
capital. Migration was highly selective of the young and/or highly 
educated adult. Age, education, race, and sex characteristics of 
migrants' moving in 'and oat of the Western divis^ions were determined 
from census data* The detailed flows were multiplied by the 
appropriate value of human capital (discounted earnings appxoach) and 
were then summed to determine the effects of age and education on 
flows of human capital. Results of the study indicate that (1) the 
"age-education" interaction ,effect is^ highly significant; (2') the 
West experienced a large increase in human capital as a result of the 
large net in-migration of adults from the Midwest; (3) more recently^ 
this flow has decreased somewhat; (4) the West has been experiencing 
a large gain in black human capital from bdth the southern and ' 
northern states; and' (5) a significant portion of the economic growth- 
in the West appears^ consequently, to have been subsidized by other 
regions^ especially the Midwest, These rather large flows of human 
capital imply that the other regions are under investing in education^ 
especially higher education, (Author) 
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^ Introduction 

Much research has been done in trying to quantify the size and 
characteristics of migration [6,7] and human capital [4/8,9] flows in 
the United States. Policy makers, in particulars have shown great 
interest in the characteristics, origins, and destinations of migration 
and human capital flows moving into and out of the West. Additional 
concern has been shown for^the size, direction, and characteristics of 
migration and human capital .flows moving betv/een the Mountain and Pacific- 
divi'Sions (intra-regional flows).' 

Interest is greater when it ^is thought that migratns have charac- 
teristics that 'are significantly different from the rest of the popula-' 
tion. Thus, concern is greatest when it 'appears that the migration' 
process significantly affects an important population characteristic 
such as the averse age, level of education, level of health, or. racial 
composition. Ihis increased interest stems from the emphasis placed on 
economic growth and possible discrimination, combined with the knowledge 
that stocks of human^capital appear to significantly affect the process- 
of economic growth. Consequently, the author has focused attention on . 
quantifying the size and characteristics of human cBpi^tal flows for the 
Western region. 

'Abramowit-z [l] in his seminal article was able to show that much of 
the economic growth in the United States could not be explained with the 
use of tradi4;ii)naljiQjj£l.s_Qf_ ecQi^^ Con sequently, must 
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attention was focused on the possible contributi^ons of human capital to 

1 
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the process of economic growth. Sqhultz [lO], Denison [b], and We>sbrod 

* 

[I6;i7] have tried to quantify the stocJcs of hdman capital and/or its 
contribution to the process of economic -growth . Thusv it appears that 
the rather large transfers of human capital Into ,the West may have^ - \ . 
contributed to the rather rapid .economic growth of that region. 

At least three additional reasons can also be suggested for the 
recent interest in human capital flows caused by tnigratiDn. The firsT 
is the mis-allocation of res^ources, that may result when significant 
transfers of human capital occur for a specific region. Weisbro(j and 
Swift [I7j have shov/n that "spi 1 1 -overs" of benefits to a public 
decrsion-making unit 'may decrease the level of publ ic support for 
.education, especially higher, education. Thus, the existente of human 
capital losses for a state may be e.xpected tOj^exert a depres^sing 
influence on the amount of public funds al locateri' by that ^tate to 
education. ' ' ' . ' 

Secondly, extremely large *nat flov/S of human capita]" from the 
Northeast, the North Central, and the South to the WeslT^as caused 
residents of the latter r^egioQ to become concerned over the quality and 
the average amount of human capital possessed by both in and out-migrants 
Consequently, education of our youth is no longer just a local problem. 
The amount of resources devoted to education in niost'locelities or^ 

0 

regions may vitally affect thefuture economic growth ^nd leadership 
ability of the rest of the nation; . \ . • ' . 

Finally, the Pacific division has been' one of -the largest net ^ 
importers of Black human capital. Policy makers have shown^much interest 

, 0 

in the detailed characier1sti.cs , of those net "flows. 
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'Regardl,ess of the reaSonS for the heightened Interest in flows of 

human capital; cfne must fi rst quantify the size and characteristics^ of 

^these human ca pit cil flows according to both region of origin and 

destination. 'Ihe major sontriftution of this paper is that it quaatifies 

the stocks and flows of huitian* capjtal £or th^ West and how characterise 

tics such as' region, age, 'education, rarce, and sex appear to affect the 

movemefits of migrants and huftian capi'tal over time. Though this paper 

does not analyze 511 of the socio-economic reasons for migration, some 

■ . . ^ ' \, 

of the data may indicate, reasons to. the reader. 

• • ft ' ' 

• ^ l-liqrgtiofl- Data - ' ; * ^ / 

A brief description of The -data and the procedures required to put 

the data iato the form requ f iced for^this analysis is essential. Data' ^ 

were ava.ilabfe on l:he level of educational attainment for the population ' 

*25 to '64 y^ars old 'by division of residence in 1970, division of 

residence in 19&5, division of b>rth, age, and sex for the total and 
« • . • 

Negro (Black) populations. * 

■ f> " 

Individuals were, classified in the 1970 (;ensus data [14] according 

to thei r- characteristics" as of April J, 1970. Adults were initially 

listed according to Jheir region of residence in 1970.' After that the 

1970 population was classified according to age (25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 

an<l 55-64), coloV' (negro and total), level of educational attainment (the 

» 

SIX categories are: Elementary: less than 8 years, 8 years; High^ 
School: 1-3 years 4 years; College: 1-3 years, 4 years or more), and sex. 



1 - . ' 

' * -Thjere are n*tne divisions of residence which are shown as follows: 

NeW'Englanrf, Middle Atlantic, Eas-t North Central, West North Central,. 

Sot(th ^i^tlantjc^ 'East SolJth Central, West South Central, Mountain, and 

'Pacific. . 

« 2 

la order to make things easier I have labeled these intervals: 
<8, b, 9-11-, 12, 13-15, and 16+. 



Indi visuals were placed in a particular row in the census data according 
to their age, level of educational attainment, * color, sex, and division * 
of residence on April 1 , 1970. The column, an individual was placed in 
was determined by the individuaV's region of residence pn April 1, 1965. 
There were ten such columns: one for each* of the nfne economic 
divisions and a tenth for those people who were abroa.d in IS'65 or whose 
residence was not reported in 1965. 

Data on out-migration were quite difficult to obtain. For example, 

the outmigrants from the Pacific region (cjivision) were found by 

calculating the number of acjwlts in-migrating to the other eight regions 

from the Pacific region^. *lhis procedure was performed for each region 

and for all detailed characteristics of the population within that 

region. These entries were the^h summed horizontally (across divisions) 

to obtain total out-migration f0r. each age-education-race-sex category. 

fhe 1965 population for each .category was found by adding the appropriate 

3 

entries for non-migrants and total out-migration. 

EacK basic data table provides data on in, out, and net-migratiofi 
from the region under cons*ideration to all of the, other regions ^ 
according to the age, sex, color, arid level of educational attainment of 
the migrants in question. A^lotal of 214^ basic data tables were thus 
constructed for the time period 1965-70. 

The same type of data were collected for the time period Apri T 1,' 
1955 to April 1, I960" and a total of 288 basic data tables wer^/^abul ated. 



3 

. This entry is not the*"true'! number of persons residing in the 
regiorf in 1965 because it ignores those people in the category "other." 
This entry, however, is J:he appropriate base to use in determining 
rates of ih- or out-migration. > 
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However, these tables had to be rearranged so as to make the dat^ 
comparable to that collected for \^65-70* Data for 1955-60 were made 
comparable to that in- 1965-70 by sunning the appropriate age categories 
(i.e., 25-29 + 30-34 = 25-34) and by summing the people with less than 
5 years of schooling together with those with 5-i years of elementary 
schooling (i.e., <S + b-7 = <8). 

It was assumed that the non-white population was comparable with 
what was later called the Black population which was the classification 
used'in the Census when tjie data wer*e collected for the time period, 
1965-70. This assumption appears to present no serious problem since 
approximately 99 percent of the. non-whites in the South are Negrpes 
(Blacks) and approximately 95 percer>t of non-wh>tes in the non-South are 
Black. ^ Hopefu|lly, any distortions will be inconsequential. * 

In addition, the accuracy of the estimates of the flows ir;i^ human 
capital stock resulting from migration depends upon the accuracy of the 
estimating procedure used to estimate the amount of hq,man capital 
possessed by migrants, iuman capital values were estimated using the 
•discounted earnings approach. 

i 

The Procedure Used to Estimate Human Capital 
Ihe present value of discounted earnings was used as an estimate 
of the total stock of Jhuman capital resulting from all forms of invest- 
ment in human capital. Estimates were derived from Census data with 



the following formula: 



PV = I 



65 Y . P ' (1 + X)"'^ .'/^ 
n a n ^ 



n=a (I + R) 
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where 

Y = the mean annual income at age n. 

■ P » = the protability of survival from age (a) to age (n), 
a n 

X = the assumed annual increase in productivity and inflation, 

R = the assumed rate of discount. 

The information on mean income (Y^) was calculated from Census data [15] 

for 1970 while survival rates ( P ) were derived from Life Tables. The 

'an ' ^ 

assumed rate of discount and of productivity and inflation were 6.5 and 
6.0 percent respectively. Estimates of human capital values were then 
assigned to the migrants (in and out) according to their level of 
education, age, color, and sex, for each economic region to determine the 
total flows of human capital and their geographical distribution. As a 
result, the effect of age, education, color, and se-x on .the' rate and 
•size of human capital flows were quantified and analyzed. 

Migration rates^ (in, out, and net) were calculated by dividing the 
number of migrants (in, out, and het) for/a particular division, 
persons resi.ding in a division in 1970 (I960)' di fferent from, their - 
division of residence in 1965 (1955), by the number of adults in that 
particular base population exposed to the possibility of migrating. (those 
residing in the division in 1965 (l955j. These rates are then converted 
to percentages. Rates .(in percent) of human capital flows (Tabjes 1-3) 
are identical to rates of migration except for the percentages in the * 
total rows. By definition, the rate of migration must equal the rate 

Ihe denominator is equal to non-migrants and ttiose out-migrants 
v/ho left the division. The data ignores multiple moves and persons .v3ho 
died between 1965-70 (1955-60). Finally the data ngnores the persons in 
the category "other" (abroad in 1965 tl9.55) or division of 1965 (1955) 
residence unknown). , ^ 
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of change in human capital because the numerator and denom-inator are 
both multiplied by the same value, the amount o.f human capital possessed 
by adults With that particular combination of age, education, race and 
sex. The total rate of change in human capital (total row) for each 
age category varied slightly from the respective ^rate for migration . 
because the distributj^irT^f the migrants across educational categories 
was not equal . 

» -I 
Import of Human Capital and Migrants 

Percentage rates of change in human capital for the Mountain and 
Pacific regions (divisions) are presented in Tabl^ 1 -according to various 
categories of age, education, race, and sex over-time. Generally, the 
rate of inflow of human capital (or migration) decreased. wi th age if 
race, sex, and level of education, were held constant. This is not 
unexpected because the ratio of expected benefits to costs of a move for 
older people is likely to be less than the corresponding ratio for 
younger adults for several reasons. First, the expected benefits would 
accrue over fewer years and secondly the psychological costs of, 
dislocation might be greater^for the older person. Finally, older' people 
who Tiave not migrated and who have been, exposed td. the. possibil i ty of . 
previous migration have shown themselves to be less mobile. 

In general, in-migra^ion was tnore selective of the younger adults 
and the percentage rates of in~migration (or human capital) for^ adults 
in the youngest age category are approximately 3-5 times larger than 
the corresponding rates for older adults. This same pattern tends to/ 
hold for both categories of sex and race. However, among Blacks there 
wa*s a small tendency for the rates to incVease slightly in the olde'st' 
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age categories. Data in Table I indicate that the effect of age varied 
significcintly with the level of education. In almost every case the 
effect of age became nxDre pronounced as education was increased. 

Rates of human capital (and migrants) flowing into the Vest varied 
significantly with the level of ^ucational attainment. The effect of 
education was most pronounced for those people in the youngest age 
category (25-34). Ihis tendency occurred for both males and females 
of each race in both divisions and in both periods of time^ Educational 
• sej^cti vHy appears to be the most pronounced for ^pung (25-34) non-whites 
where the rate of inflow varied from a high of 73.80 percent (16+) to 

) 

a low of 5.63 percent (<8j. The effect of education on adults at the 
older ages is much smaller and in some situations the educational effect 
actually became negative (rates decreased 3s the level of education 
increased). Ihus, the effect of education on mobility was greatest for 
younger adults and small, non-existent, oc even negative for older adults: 

Probably the most important effect noted in Table 1 was the 
"inter^action" effect of age and education on'movements of human capital 
(and migrants). Old, less educated adults tended to be immobile while 
young, highly educated adults were the opposite, highly mobile. Adults 
in the latter" group were approximately 4^ to^ 7 (Whites) and 10-15 (Blacks) , 
times more likely to move into the .Mountain' and Pacific divisions than 
were adults in the former^ category. 

females tend to be^less mobile thaninales, which is probably a 
reflection of a smaller expected benefit/cost ratio caused by the lower 
earnings profile that exists for women as compatjebv to men. This tendency 
heW for females of both races with the major exception being older < 
Black females who tended to be just slightly more mobile than their male 



\ 

counterpart. Generally, Blacks found the Mountain and Pacific 
divisions relcftively quite desirable. This appears-^to be the case 
because of the relatively high rates of Black in-migration existing in ' 
the West as compared to correspondingly smaller rates in other region's 
of the United Stcites . 

Over time, a major trend-was noted^n the patterns of human capital 
(and migrants) moving into the western divisions. . Rates of in-migration^ 
(and human ca^^^l ) over time. c(^ecreased for Whjtes and tended to 

increase in most categories for Blacks.* A cotnparison of rates, over 

* 

time, for Whi,tes in both divisions in Table 1 showed that in every ca§e 
the rate of inflow decreased. This change represents a rather 
substantial (^crease in the "profile" of rates for human' capital (and 
migrants) moving into the western divisions. A similar comparison for 
Blacks showed that-in a majority of the cases, the rates increased, 
especially for adult^^in the younger age categories. ^ 

.• ■ / h ^ 

^ Exports of Human Capital or Micirants^ 
Out-migration (of adults or human capital) rates tended to decrease 
with age and increase with education. Generally, out-migration "profiles 
tended to be less for females than males and less for Blacks than Whites 
in both divisions' in both periods of time*. Most impprtantly, however, ^ 
there was a substantial difference in the out-migration "pij-ofi le" 
existing for the Mountain and Pacific divisions. The out-n|igration 
"profile" was significantly less for each particular cohort in the Pacifi 
division as compared to the corresponding "profile" in the Mountain 
division. Ihis can be seen by comparing the rates o^ loss'in human 
capital for White males, at all age-education categories, in the Pacific 



n 

division (Table 2, upper left hand corner) with .those for the Mountain 
division (Table 2, lower left hand cprner). 

Out-migration rates, for young White adults in both divisions 
increased approximately 1-3 perceotage points over the decade with the 
increases being slightly less for adults in the older age categories. 
More impo^rtantly, however, a highly significant "shift" occurred in the 
out-mi gratior\ "profile" for Blacks oyer time. Out-migration rates for 
Blacks increased approximately 100 percent with the greatest increase 
oc;curring in a^e category- (35-44) . This phenomena occurred for Blacks 
in both divisions between *time periods 1955-60 and 1965-70. This upward 

"shift" io the^out-migration profile'for Blacks in the western 

\ 

divisions indic^t^s that for some reason Blacks found the region to be 
.Relatively less desirable than they did in the previous Census period. 
It is possible^ that this might represent a ^'scouraged worker, saturation 
or cultural shock effect on ^he part of Blacks moving to or living in the 
West. 

Data for Blacks in the Mountain division exhibi ted some irregulari- 
ties which may have bfeen caused by the small number of Blacks in that 
division. In addition, the mobility (in and out) of younger (25-34) 
Blacks in the Mounta^^ division was extremely large. Between 1965-70 
the in-niigration^rate for Black males (16+) v/as nearly 80 percent while ^ 
the corresponding rate^for out-migration was approxyiiately 60 percent. 
Both rates are extremely large indicating th-at there was a tremendous 
turnover of highly educated Blacks in the Mountain division. 
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The Net Balance of Human Capital and Migration 
The addition of out-migration (-) and in-migration equals 
net-migration. Data on net-migration are the most useful ^or many 

purposes but it is a prerequisite that one understand the J^atterns of 

I 

in and out-migration so as to better understand how a net {figure 

I 

develops* Net rates for human capital and migration flowsj for both 

j 

divisions are shown in Table 3. ^^"^ i 

F^erhaps the iDost striking observation is that between 1955 and 
1960 both divisions experienced rather large net in-flows of human 
capital and migrants. Net inflows occurred at^l89 of the ^91 possible 
subtotal categories" shown in Table 3. The three exceptions were for 
young (25-34) Black males in the three highest levels of education in 
the Mountain division. By 1965-70 the* si tuation had changed quite 
significantly in both divisions. The Pacific division remained a net 
importer of human capital at 93 of 96 possible categories, however, the 
rates of in-migration had decreased substantially for Whites in that 
division. Net flows (rates) of human capital into the Pacific division 
for Blacks tended to decrease but in several instances actually ^ 
increased (in 5 of 96 possible age-education categories}. In the Mountain 
division, the situation had changed even more drastically. Net losses 
|ccurred in 48 of the 96 possible age-education categories. A majority 
of these net losses occurred among Blacks and less eduqated Whites (all 
ages)., 

' White flows (rates)'of human capital into the Pac 
decreased approximately 60 percent in the youngest age 



and approximately (70-75) percent ir> the. older age categories. The same 



tendency occurred aSftong Blacks, but to a lesser degree 



fic division 
category (25-34 j 
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1 

exception of young (i^5-34) Black females where a small increase (from 
11.04 to 11.66 percent) was noted. These same tendencies occurred in 
tKe Mountain division, except for young (25-34) highly educated (16+) 
Blacks, where a large increase occurred in. the rate'of net in-migration. 
' Net in-flows (rates) of White human capital decreased largely 
because of a small overall increase in the rate of loss (out-migration) 
and a rather substantial decrease in the rate of gain (in-migration). 
Net in-flows of Blacks decreased because of a phenomenal in(?fease in the 
overall rate of out-migration, even though a significant increase was 
noted in the overall rate of in-migration. Thus, the migration of 
Blacks into the western divisions increased but was outweighed by the 
large -increase in out-migration. 

Regional Flows^, of Human Capital and Migrants 
We have considered the rates of in, out, and net-migration (and 
human capital)' and how they varied with age, education, race, sex, and 
division over time. Origins and destinations of migrants and human 
capital moving to and from the Mountain and Pacific divisions over time 
are also of importance.. These flows are .shown in Table 4. A total of 
1,232,952 and 560,626 people migrated in and out of the'West (Mountain 
and Pacific divisions combined), respectively between 1955-60 which 
resulted in the net in-migration of 672,^326 people. By 1965-70 the 
total number moving in had decreased to 1,087,152 people while out- 
migration had increased to 849,423 people. Consequently net in-migration 
decreased to 237,729 people. Net in-flows of human capital decreased 
from 121,337.33 to 52,037.29 million dollars during the same period of 
time. It is interesting to note that net in-migration was 120 percent 
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ofv total amount'of ^out-migration in 195b-60 butJaa<j decreased to 28 - 
♦ * » 

percent of the same figure by 1965-70, 

An analysis of the data in Table 4 sho))/s that the total number' of 
migrants moving into^ the West between 1955-60 was 672,3^6 people, Ihis 
Yigure is found by add.ing total net in-migration for the Mountain' 
division (+138,16^) with that for the Pacific division (+534,379). Net 
migration into the Wes,t.from the Northeast, North Central, ^nd Southern 
regions was^ 146,732*, 35b, 128, and 170,466 people respectively. Over 
half of the net in-migrants came from the'North Central region (East 
arrd West North Central divisions). , However, a majority of these 
'migrants/ moved into the Pacific and not the Mountain division, even 
though the latter was closer to these divisions/ Overall rates of in 
and out-migration for the Mountain (Pacific) division between 1955-60 
were 17.61 (11.61) and 12.58 (5.67) percent.' Both the in and out-- 
migration rates were less for the Pacific division as compared to the ' 
Mountain division, but the net difference was greatest for the Pacific 
division. 

Total in, out, and net flows of human capital for the West during 
the same period' of time were 204,213,77, 118,876.44, a/id t2 1 ,337. 33 

^ 

million dollars. Net flows of human capital into the West from the 
Northeast, North Central, and Southern regions were 26,930,82, 63,303.30, 
and 31,103.21 million dollars respectively. During this same' period of 
time there was a rather largje net flbw of migrants and human capital 
(equal to 33,364 peeple and 6,908.12 million dollars) from the Mountain 
division to the Pacific Divisioni. 

By'1965-70 a rather significant decrease had occurred in the net 
flov/s of migrants and human capital moving into the West from the other 

, , » m 

I 

1 I 

I 

I 

I 
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regions. - Net in-mignation had decreased from 67^,326* people (1955-60) 

to ?37,729 people (1965-70). Net flows of migrants moving into the "" 

West from the Northeast, Nortft Central, and Southern-regions in 1965-70 . 

were 91 ,506, 145,723, and 500 pepple. The largest decrea$e*s^ were for the 

North Central and Southern' regions* It is interesting to note that the 

♦ 

net in-flow of human capital from the South was 3,094.26 million dollars 
even though the net amount of in-mi^ratipn was only 500 people. :This 
, suggests that the West was expoj^ting people to the South who p6s$essed^ 
relatively small amounts of human capital as compared to thosfe it*was 
importing. The total net flow of human capital into the. West between 
1965 and 1970 was 52,j037.29 million dollars of which approximately 95 
percent accrued to the Pacific division. Ther ov^erall rates of net , * 
in-migration« for the Mountain (Pacific) divisions were 0.79 (1.9^) 
percent, down from the 5.03 (5.93) percent- that existed 'in^ 195^60. " 

Transfers of migrants- and humaa capital from the Mountain to the , 
Pacific division increased over time to 35,853 people and 9,344^32 
n>111ion dollars respectively. In addition, the Mountain division actually 
became a net exporter of people and human capital to the SoutI] Atlantic 
and West South Central divisfons in the latter time period. 

« 

Summary and Conclusions 
I Interregional flows of migrant and human capital moving in and out 
of the West deserve and require additional research, ij: would be helpful 
if this additional research v/ould include an extensive examination of 
additional socio-economic data which might possibly better explain the 
existing patterns of migration and human capital for the West. The 
results of this paper should be viewed as 'a subset of this much larger 

♦ * * 
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and comprehensive study, ^owever, this does not prevent one, from 
'offering several obsep^tions concerning th~e' size and characteristics 
of migration and human capital flows moving in and out of the Mountai.n 
and Pacific divisions (West) over time. Ihese observations are as /-^ 

it 

follows* 

J. 

1. Rates of both in and out-jnigration in both divisions were 
significantly greater for those adulst in the youngest age category 

. (25-341^* and who-were also the most highly educated (1^). This may be 
referred to as the "age-education interaction" effect which suggests 
that mobility is extremely high for adults in this category. 

2. ^ Rates of in-migration for the Pacific division were generally 
greater than comparable rates for out-migration between 1955-60. 
Consequently, the overall net rate of in-migration for the division was 
5l93 percent ip the earlier time period. By ,1965-70 the overall profile 
(rates) of in-migration for the Pacific division had declined sharply 

while the same profile for out-migration had increased, causing a substantial 
reduction in the amount (and rate) of migrants moving into the Pacific 
division. 

3. These same tendencies and trends (mentioned above) th'at existed 
for the Pacific division apply to the Mountain division except for an 
increase i^ the net flow of migrants and human capital moving from the 
latter to the former division (intra-regional flows) during the same time 
period, 

4. During both time periods, the Pacific division was a net 
importer of both migrants and human capital from "each" of the other eigHt 
divisions. Over time, it also experienced the largest total net gain in 
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migrants, behind the South Atlantic (Jivision. Ihe latter trend 
indicates that the migration preeess for the Pacific division was highly 
selective of adults who possessed large anjounts of human capj.tal . 

5. A large percentage of migration. and human capital flows moving* 

into the fountain and Pacific divisions (.West) over time were from the 

» 

* • 

East and West North Central divisions. Over time these net flows moving 

into the Western region -tended to decline-, especially those from the 

# 

Southern divisions. These rather large net flows of human capital into 
the West suggest that other regions of the country have been subsidizing, 
economic growth and development in the West if the latter is significantly 
affected by the size of regional stocks of human capital. 

6. Relatively Targe net flows of Blacks, especial ly those who were 
young and/or highly, educated, moved West to th-e Pacific division from all 
of the other regions. Uver time, the '^overall rate of in-migration for 
Blacks moving into the Pacific division increas^ed but was more than 
offset by the even larger, increase in the overall rate of out-inigration. 
These same tendencies existed for Blacks in the Mountain division except 
that in the latter time period the Mountain division was actually a net 
exporter of people anrf human capital to the Southern region. 

7. these tendencies and trends offer* further evidence that factors 
affecting levels of educational attainment, discrimination, leadership, 
and migration are national policy questions and not just regional 
problems. For example, "spill-overs" of benefits from one division to 
another may result in a mis-allocation of resources, because the division 
of origin may not be considering.^, benefi ts that accrue to another 
division as a result of the out-migration of its you[ig and highly 
educated adults. In addition, it appears that rural areas have 

subsidized economic growth in the more urban areas as a result of net 
losses in human capital to these areas. 
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